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VOICE or LIBERTY. 
by * OCCASIONAL 


s AWE 


HEN the Baſis of a Buildin 
97 = becomes feeble and GE 
WR. BS with the Weight it has too long 
Pk GRE] ſuſtained, it is neceſſary, in or- 
der to preſerve: the Superſtruc- 
ture, to , ſubſtitute other Props, whoſe 
Strength may be better depended on: The 
ſame Reaſon, as it holds good in Archi- 
tecture, is equally. ſubſtantial in National 
10853 | B | 


f 
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and 
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reflect more Luſtre on the Character of a 
People, than their Ardency to- maintain 
and ſupport the Dignity and Strength of 
their Conſtitution. But very often, tho it 
has ſeem'd highly necefſary to remove the 
moulder'd Pillars of a State, yet the People 
have been ſo much intimidated for fear of 
increaſing the impending Danger, that they 
have retarded their Deſign, till ſuch Time 
that the Foundation hath given way, and 


involvd a whole Nation in Miſery and 
Ruin, 


Wurd ſuch a . Cataſtrophe as 
this happens, what Methods can be put in 
Practice to revive a fallen People? To whom 

can they fly for Relief? Is there a neigh - 
bouring Power, but what, inſtead of aiding 
and affiſting them, will take all the Ad- 

vantages they can of their diſtreſſed Situa- 
tion, and enrich themſelves with the Spoils 
of a declining and perplexed Conſtitution? 
Perhaps ſome. invidious Enemy, under a 
ſpecious Pretence of Sympathy and Friend- 

| ſhip; may, during the national Calamity, af- 
2 what before was never in his Power; 
4 and 


(59 | 
and while the Hand of Diſtreſs lies heavy on 
the People, propoſe Methods, which may 
have all the Appearance of Tenderneſs —4 
Regard for their Welfare, but in the End are 
calculated with no other View, than to bring 
them and their Poſterity under the Yoke, of 
perpetual Bondage. — Who can refle& on 
ſuch a ſudden Viciſſitude of national Glory, 
without a thorough Antipathy and Reſent- 
ment to thoſe, whoſe: Selfiſhneſs or Extra- 
vagance, whoſe Cowardice and Neglect, 
were the firſt Sources of a Peoples Slavery 
and Diſhonour ? — Who is there that was 
born free and independent, who now en- 
joys the Happineſs of a good Eſtate, pur- 
chaſed by the Care and Frugality of his 
venerable Sire, or attained by his own In- 
. duſtry, and Aſſiduity, can brook the 
Thoughts of ſeeing his Poſſeſſions plun- 
dered-and. diſpoiled, his Family ſubſervient 
to the baſe Purpoſes of a foreign Enemy, 
himſelf a Slave, and perhaps the youngeſt 
and deareſt of his Offspring made a Sacri- 
fice to appeaſe the 5 of a petty Villain 


in Power.? 
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Wurm Afflictions of this Nature ariſe in 
the Breaſt of an honeſt free-born Individual, 
who looks upon Liberty equal with Life 
= itſelf, nay even deſires to exiſt no longer, 
than while he can enjoy his Rights and 
Properties; he will facrifice every little Ad- 
vantage that occurs with his preſent Intereſt, 
to ſecure and protect his future Happineſs. 
— Will he not frame to himſelf the natural 

Chain of Dependency, that links his Coun- 
trymen in the ſame common Cauſe ? —Will 
he not endeavour to ſet aſide the Pleaſures 
which now ſurround his Heart, for the ſub- 
ſtantial Benefit of Peace hereafter. — Where 
is the Man, who can enjoy himſelf in the 
petty" Trifles and Amuſements which dance 
and revel in the Lap of Indolence, if he 
was aſſured, that his Pleaſure was ſo near 
at an End, as even to ſet with the next 
Sun? Will he not then rouſe from his Le- 
thargy, and ſhake off the little Indulgences 

that obſtruct his Arm from the Defence of 
every thing which is dear and valuable; 
nay more, will he not endeavour to animate 
thoſe, whom Luxury and Eaſe have ener- 

vated, whom Avarice bave corrupted, and 
| | with 
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with a Voice like the ſhrill Notes of Bellond's 
Trumpet, hollow in the Ear of the ſnoaring 


Sluggard, and wake him Wenn | 
e e 


313 


Woven can be intimidated ei his 
own Freedom, and that'of his Country, is 
at Stake, muſt act in Contradiction with his 
own ſelfiſh Principles; for after he has given 
way to all the Fears and Dangers that 
Meanneſs and Cowardice can ſuggeſt, is ſtill 
in a worſe Situaton, than if he had made a 
vigorous Defence: For if he fears but for 
himſelf and Property, why does he not 
ſhew the natural Reſentment of an injur'd 
Man, whoſe Rights and Privileges are open- 
ly and violently infring'd upon ? Why will 
he ſuffer himſelf ta be robbed of his All, 
and his Perſon expoſed to whatever Puniſh- 
ment an Enemy ſhall pleaſe to inflict? Are 
his Sufferings on the Rack leſs excruciating, 
than if he had been fixed there for his Bra- 
very and Courage? Will not his Foes ſhew 
leſs Regard to him for his Puſilanimity than 
his Valour; and rather augment his Tor- 
ments, from a thorough Contempt of ſuch 
Infignificance ? On the other hand, where 


16 


4 ſteady Reſolütion actuates the Mind of a 
Man to preſerve his Life and Properties 
againſt, the Incurſions of an Enemy, though 
Force and Numbers may repel his En- 
deavours, yet he cannot meet with a worſe 


Fate than the ſelfiſh Coward, who has 


0 waſp ſubmitted to * ee 8 


5 * ſhould Sucoek attend the One 
of his Intention, he has ſome Hopes of pre- 
ſerving himſelf and Property; which are 
the grand Motives of his Courage; and as a 
little Spark of Fire often ſpreads to a Flame, 
fo his extraordinary Valour may communi- 
_ cate itſelf to others of his Countrymen, who, 
adding in joint Concurrence with him, may 
overcome that Force, which otherwiſe they 
| muſt have fallen a to; and provided 

they ſhould not ſucceed, * Cauſe is Rill 
the ſame: — Their Chains ate glorions, 


and their Fall attended with this Conſola- 


tion, that thaugh it was not in their Power 
to command Succeſs, yet they have Yon 
all mY could to e, Ms \-; 7 
"Sins i: Nate of Poſlanimity; tat 
it can never Sein its Point, for its own Fear 
produces 
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produces the very Danger it would ſhun 
while true Courage, by bearing up againſt 
the Tide of Adverſity, very often meets 
with Succeſs, where it was impoſſible to 
entertain the leaſt Hope; and more has 
been atchiey'd upon this Principle, by, the 
Proweſs of a ſingle Arm, than by whole 
Armies, where the contrary has been pre- 
dominant for while the Coward is medi- 
tating to ſave a Life, which is hardly worth 
keeping, by. a diſhonourable Flight, the 
Hero is, at all Events, reſolved to ſtand the 
Shock of his Enemies, and if he. muſt 
fall, the Glory of his Actions will be, in 
ſome Meaſure, a Recompence to * Coun- 
try for ſo e Sg 


7.00 3 Ditindtions * this Nature, is 
not only a pleaſing Taſk to an Author, 
but a Duty incumbent upon him; ſor if the 
Coward was but to revolve in his own 
Breaſt the Diſadvantages and Ignominies that 
attend his Perſon and Character ; and on the 
other hand; what Honour, and even Safe- 
ty, depends upon the Courage and Magna- 
nimity of the Hero, he would endeavour 

? | to 
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to diteſt himſelf of a Principle, e e 
. 7 e, to — * 1 he Regs 
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* oR a Writer to toy before hs mls 


what he is certain will be moſt expedient, 
in a Time of Danger, is no way incohe- 
rent with the preſent State of our own Af- 
fairs, and therefore cannot be looked upon 


as an uſeleſs Deviation. — Before a People 
can be thoroughly actuated to protect their 


own Rights and Liberties, they ſhould have 


the Conſequences of their Neglect and In- 
dolence laid open in the moſt glaring and 
contemptible Light; nor is it in the leaſt 


improper to urge them to their own De- 
fence, by depicturing to them the Advan- 
tage and Honour that will naturally reſult 
from it. National Indolence is a national 


Curſe; and when we reflect how far this 
malignant Principle has been deſtructive to 


our own Dignity and Power, we have great 


Reaſon to exert ourſelves, as much as poſ- 


ſible, to reſtore thoſe Privileges and Ho- 


nours, which our Forefathers ſo greatly and 
glorioully 1 


8 4 


In 


7 * 
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y of Great Britain was at Stake, we have 
ſeen the Subjects dilatory and inſehſible of 
their Situation; and had it not been for the 
noble Spirit of Patroiſm, that iſſued like a 
Flame from the Breaſt of One Great Man, 
who. foreſaw the Danger that his Country 
was expoſed to, we might, by. this Time, 
| have felt ſuch a Shock in our Conſtitution, 
as would have rendered us incapable ever 
afterwards of reſtoring the leaſt Part of our 
Privileges : But how much the better would 
it have been for us, if the People in general 
had not ſuffered themſelves to be. ſo long 
impoſed upon and drain d of their Wealth, 
by the Subtilty and Avarice of thoſe in 
| Power. — The Impoſition of heavy Taxes, 
and other Incumbrances, were yearly levied 
to be of no Service to the Publick. The 
Merchant ſaw his Commercial Affairs in a 
languiſhing Condition: The Tradeſman 
ſtood behind his Counter without Cuſto- 
mers: The Artiſt and Mechanick were ob- 
liged to take Refuge in a Jail, to eſcape the 
Rage of their Creditors ; and thoſe who 
| were at Liberty, were wandering about 
C > '-/ "Streets, 
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 . Streets, to a and divert the Olitwibge 
of Hungar, and the Gripe of Oppreflion. 
In this Situation we for a long Time tacitly 
ſuffered, none daring in the leaſt, or indeed 
not dreaming from what Sources theſe Hts 
derived, every. Man's Thoughts were too 
much bent on the private State of his 
Family, and too much diſtreſſed in his Cir- 
cumſtances, to ſet about political Diſcove- 
ries, provided they had imagined any Thing 


from that Quarter, Every ſucceeding Year 


produced new Diſtreſſes; frequent Bank- 
ruptcies, and Failures of ſeveral Kinds, hap- 
pened to our greateſt Citizens and Mer- 
chants; our Jails were full; Proviſions dear; 
and what our Iſland produced, with more 
Plenty than any other Nation in the World, 
was as ſcarce and hard to be got at, as if 
we had been fed by the Productions of the 


DuRkiNG this 5 Diſtress, our Ene- 
mies the French, imagining our Power ſome- 
| What enervated, were ſo very ungenerous as 

| to take the Advantage, by fitting out Fleets, | 
with Troops on Board, to diſturb the Re- 

poſe of our Colonies and Settlements Abroad. 
| We 


— 


OF 
We were daily dock d with the Cruelty 
and Barbarities they committed among our 
Peqaple there; and it Was looked upon as 
moſt expedient to declare War againſt them 
for ſuch Irxuptions, This ſerved only as a 
freſh. Plea for thoſe. at the Helm to carry 
their Deſigns into Execution, upon the little 
Wealth that was left in the Nation; the 
People were willing to ſacrifice what they 
had for the Honour and Liberties of their 
Country, and it was with this View only, 
that they were ſo eaſily impoſed on; nor 
could they do leſs, when it ſeemed "4 con- 
nected with their own Welfare: All that 
could be done was done; and conſidering 
- what Difficulties they had waded through 
already, it was impoſſible to expect they 
could do more. Here we amuſed ourſelves 
with great Hopes, that the War would be 
carried on with great Vigour; that in 2 little 
Time we ſhould entirely drive the French 
from our Territories in North America, 
and ſecure our Trade with thoſe Parts again ; 
but while we were thus deceiving burſelves 
with falſe Appearances and Suggeſtions, we 
were told, that the French had landed at 


_ ., Minorca, On the firſt Accounts wy were 


— 1 — En in 
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in ſome little Concern ; but that ſoon ſub- . 


ſided, and the Strength of the Place, and 
the known Integrity of the Governor, flat- 
tered us into our former Inſenſibility; we 
began to think it was impoſſible the Place 
| could be taken, and fo ſet ourfelves down 
in ſo much Eaſe and Security, as even to 
imagine, that the Strength of the Place 
would defend it, without the Aſſiſtance of 
Troops, Proviſions, and other dell 
| CE 5 | 


pur had no Reaſon, at * Time, Ky ful. 
pect the Courage and Fidelity of the Ad- 
miral who had the chief Command in this 
Expedition; nor could we in the leaſt think, 
that ſuch a Perſon, who was ſo well ac- 
quainted with the Mediterranean Sea, could 
have accepted of a Commiſſion without, pro- 
per Accommodations for the Buſineſs he was 
going upon: Neither did we, or could we, 
imagine, that thoſe who ſent him out, after 
failing round a World, could have been fo 
deficient in Naval Affairs, as to let him go 
on ſuch an important Errant, without look- 
ing nearer into the neceſſary Concomitant, 
which an Expedition of ſo much Weight 


and 


1997 
and Conſequence required, Nor did \ we then 


know, or give ourlelyes the leaſt Trouble“ 


to know, whether thoſe Perſons who were 

employed to adjuſt the Affairs of the Na- 
tion, were acting upon intereſted or diſ- 
intereſted Principles. A general Soporific FA 
had lulled the Suſpicions of the People 
aſleep ; and what they did not ſuſpeR, * 
did not ſeem * to know. 


In this Manner we ſlumber'd on, til we 
were awaked from our Reveries with the 
bad News of Minorca being loſt; that the 
French had got Poſſeſſion of the Fort, and 
our General had capitulated. At firſt it 
appeared like a Dream, and People were 
at a Loſs to know whether they were 
aſleep or awake: — But, alas! every Thing 
in a little Time appeared too ſubſtantial, and 
one Confirmation came ſo quick upon the 
Heels of another, that we were at length 
obliged to believe it, tho' fore againſt our 
Wills. — What was to be done now? 

What Methods could be taken to come at - 
the Origin of all this Miſchief? — Who 


was to be accuſed, but thoſe entruſted to | 


conduct the Affairs of the Nation? 


Ar 


1 


ws 11 firſt it was dubious j in what Wine 
td cenſure theſe Occupants of Power: Popular 
Reſentment at length broke looſe, and fix d 
upon the Cowardice and Selſiſhneſs of the 
Dupe they had employed z -which was hap- 
pily productive of carrying the Thing Mill 
' farther, and a lucky Inlet to other Sources, 
which perhaps would have laid concealed, 

provided the Vehemence and Outrageouſ- 
neſs of the common People had not ſhewn 
Itſelf in particular to the Effigy of the 
_ creſtfallen Admiral. And now the great 
Genius of the Britiſb Nation infus'd itſelf 
© to every Engh/þ Boſom, and if it had not 
been rather too late, would have been the 
braveſt and Juſteſt Oppoſition, as ever a 
People put in Practice, for the Honour of 
their Country; not even the ſublime Spirits 
of Greece or Rome could have OP: it, 


| ther to 1 do we owe n Honor 2 
To whom are we obliged to for theſe extra- 

ordinary Inſtances of Political and National 
Regard? I think there is no Occaſion to 
point out the Great Man; his Merits have 

tendered 


15 J 
rendered him more conſpicuous than the 
Imbecility of my Pen can pretend to; if 
we ſpeak of a Demoſtbenes, or a Cicero, 
we degrade him, for they both took Bribes; 
but He, ſuperior to either of them, has 
broke open the Cabinet, and drove the 

Monſters Bribery and Corruption from their 
Fold; and, with the Voice of Liberty, al- 
larmed a Nation juſt nodding to Deſtruc- 


Tur Loſs of Oſivego in a great Meaſure 
Increaſed the general Reſentment ; for who 
but a Nation of abject Slaves, could be filent 
on ſuch an Occaſion? An unanimous Enqui- 
ry was ſolicited from all Parts of Great 
Britain; and here began the Great Scene, 
which was beſt adapted to the Genius and 
Publick Spirit of the Britiſb Orator.— The 
Occupants of Power foreſaw the Conſe- 
quences; and that it was impoffible their 
Neglect and Inſtability could ſtand againſt 
the noble Determinations of a People 'ſo 
ripe for Revenge; thought it molt eſſential 
for their own Safety to reſign. — But this 
was only an artful Way of patching up a 
Peace with the People; for, provided the 


publick 


” a ba 
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-publick Voice had not roar'd ſo vehemently 
againſt them, we ſhould not have heard a 
Word about Reſignation : They were too 
well acquainted with the Benefits and Ad- 
vantages of Power, to have given up the 
leaſt Part, had not their own perſonal Safe- 
ty been more the Motive of immediate Con- 
cern. Therefore we may eaſily judge with 
what View this Retreat from publick Buſi- 
| neſs was calculated; but notwithſtanding 
this, the Odium of the People does not ſtick 
ſo particularly on the Poſts or Stations of 
_ thoſe who filled them, it remains on the 
. Perſons; and tho the Reptiles have artfully 
_ crept from their Holes, yet they are till 
| exiſting, under a Load of perpetual Infamy 

and Dilgrace, 


Bur whether their Intenſions in this Point 
ãs not a ſtronger Confirmation of conſcious 
_ Gyilt? Would they not, provided they had 
known themſelves truly honeſt to their 
Country, have ſtood their Ground, and en- 
deavoured to appeaſe the publick Reſent- 
ment, till a proper Opportunity permitted 
them to ſhew their Innocence, and convince 


their Country, that what they had done was 
intended 


* 
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No intended for its Welfare; that, notwith- "if 
ſtanding ſome unſoreſeen Events, they had 
acted with all the Integrity and Candour that 
could be wiſhed from ſuch eminent and im- | 
portant Stations: Inſtead of taking theſe - 
prudent Methods to divert the Torrent f 
Calumny, which was ruſhing upon them 
like a Deluge, they privately ſneak'd from 
- the Helm, as if the Safety of their Perſons 
would render their Characters ſecure. Tho 
even in this Point they were not all of a 
Mind; for One would abſolutely have con- 
tinued in his Harbour, not merely with a 
View of acquitting himſelf to the Publick, 
but rather from a thorough Senſibility of 
the Profits accruing from ſuch a Station; 
| however he was obliged to weigh his broken 
Anchor, and get off as well as he could: . 
But this was all done under the Sanction of 
a Reſignation, which was no other than 
what ſome Perſons would call a Humm; and 
as ſuch it had its Influence on the Minds of 
ſeveral People, who imagined they had vo- 
untarily given up, what they could not 
keep with Satisfaction to the Publick. But 
if this had been the Caſe, their Reſignations 
Would have been derived from a noble and 
D» jut | 
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* 


juſt Ae and might i in Gn Meaſure 
have ſerved to exemplify, that the inſatiate 
Expectations of the People were too exor- 
bitant in their Nature to be anſwered by 
human Creatures, who. were only diſtin- 
guiſhed from the nde but by I Title and 
Eminence. . | 4 
4 In the mean Time whatever could be ſug- 
geſted in their Favour, was entirely ex- 
ploded by thoſe who had the Welfare of the 
Nation at Heart; and when the People be- 
gan to reflect on the little Good they had 
received under their wiſe and prudent Ma- 
nagement; it was looked upon as highly 


expedient, for the Benefit of theſe Realms, 


to entruſt the Reins of Power in other Hands, 
who were more capable of directing the 
great Machine of Politicks over thoſe Ruins 
and Obſtructions which encumbered the 
Road to publick Happineſs. Accordingly 

the Paſs has been nicely and accurately ſur- 

veyed, and it is agreed to be moſt .neceſſa- 
ty, before they can proceed, to clear away 


the Rubbiſh which has been left there for 


theſe twenty or thirty Vears: This muſt, to 


be 8 be Gs Toll of Fane Years before 
| | | TD it 


>" 


>, 
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it can be thoroughly effected; and, again, 
the Vehicle being very much out of Re- 
pair, will require much Labour, as well as 
Art, to make it go eaſy. However, Work- 
men and Artiſts, of ſeveral Kinds, are alrea- 
dy employed in the Affair; and we hope, 
by next Winter, to make ſome Progreſs in 
the Scheme; but at preſent there are ſo many 
| Obliactes, that if it was not for the Reſo- 
| lution of the new Managers, would almoſt 
render ſuch an * practicable, 


Tur chief perſon who has taken this 
important Taſk under his Inſpection, has 
given the moſt inconteſtible Proofs of the 

Greatneſs of his Mind: As an honeſt Man 
he has been looked upon as a Monſter by 
thoſe who were then in Power as an Orator, 
his great Elocution, Eaſe, and Energy of 
Sentiment, confirm him an uſeful Ornament 
to the Nation, To ſuch a Man as this, the 
greateſt Impediments ſeem trifling ; and 
What would deter a meaner Soul, only ſerves 
as a Help to ſpur him forward to the End 


ol his Intentions. With theſe extraordinary 


Faculties, what great Reaſon have' we to 
hope for Redreſs, when we conſider the 
Motives that urge him to any Thing, tho 


D 3 ever 


5 1 20 Fi 
ever 5 difficult, for the Welfare la Ho- | 


nour of his Country. Nor is this 
all; let us reflect on his great Spirit of Emu- 


lation that will naturally lead him to diſtin- 


guiſn himſelf from the late M 
the Difference between a Man in the Prime 


of Life, and an old ſuperannuated Lady, 


| who in the beſt of her Days was hardly 
capable of any Thing above the common 
Affairs of the Kitchen, 


Bur ſhould the ExpeRations of the Pools 
exceed the Bounds of our new M———r's 
Abilities, and falſly imagine that the Affairs 
of the Nation may be ſoon put in Order, let 
us conſider the Damage we have ſuſtain d 
from the egregious Blunders of the old 
Fumblers in the State, who, after ſo many 
Tears Experience, have left us ſeveral Mi- 
lions of Money more in Debt than they 
found us; have ſuffered our Commerce to 


r, and 5 


decay, our. ſtrong Places and Settlements © 


to be taken from us, our Taxes doubled, 
our Grievances extended, our Privileges leſ- 
ſened, in ſhort, there has been as much 
Scalping going forward in Old England, as 
there is in a Anerica, among the In- 
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A ; nay we have not only been ſealp'd, 
but they have likewiſe taken the Liberty to 
fleece us intirely from the Head to Foot, 
ſo that among the Sheep of Great Britain, 
| 1 is Oy a "Wane Skin to * us” 
[ 
Bor we have at length got rid of theſs 
political Fleecers ; and we may look upon 
in as great a Light, as if we had drove the 
French and Indians out of our Dominions 
abroad; ſince therefore we have had ſuch a 
peculiar Inſtance of good Fortune, let us 
take every Advantage we can, to improve ſo 
great an Opportunity; and while the Hydra- 
headed Monſter is grovelling in the Quag- 


mire of national Diſgrace, and baniſhed from - 


its luxurious Paſture, let us calmly and wiſe- 
ly determine to ſupport thoſe only who are 
willing to ſupport us; conſequently ' the 


People will then be of Service to their Mi- 1 


niſters and Repreſentatives, who are, from 
the Principles of Honour, obliged to reta- 

liate their beſt Endeavours for the Safety 
and Credit of the Publick. An Unanimi- 
ty of this Natyre would give a Luſtre to 
ſucceeding Ages, and as it could not fail 
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of eſtabliſhing our preſent Happineſs, oak 
likewiſe . tend to that of Poſterity. 


Wurn our Welfare is ſo firmly fixed, 


What Glory and Honour will circumvolve 
the Royal Head of that happy Monarch, 


who ſhall fit upon the Britz/h Throne. 


Diſtant, Nations ſhall worſhip him with a 
d equal to his exalted and ſublime 


Station; he ſhall receive the Applauſes 
of a good and grateful People ; his Mi- 


Biſters will act with an inflexible Con- 
currence to ſupport his Dignity, and render 


his Fame more extenſive, in order to ſup- 


A) paort their own: Monarchical, Miniſterial, 


and Popular Intereſts will be one and the 


ſame; for nothing can be more deſtructive 
to a Conſtitution than ſeparate Intereſts: 


The mean Diſcriminations of High Church 


and Low Church, Tories and Whiggs, 
Court and Country, and every other party 


Stain ſhall be wiped away from us; a ge- 


neral Concord ſhall rivet the Heart of one 


Briton to another; while the ancient Cha- 
racteriſtick of Great and Good, ſhall once 
more diſtinguiſh the Iſland of Great Bri- 
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tain from every other Nation in the Uni- 


verſe. 


Bur whither has the Wings of Hope 


1 


wafted my Imagination? Shall all this come 


to paſs? — Certainly we have great Reaſon 


to wiſh it, and, according to the preſent ap- 


pearance of Things, no ſmall ones to be- 


lieve it. However, if ſo great an Era 


ſhould be brought about, Heaven grant it 
may be, within the Reign of his pre- 


ſent Majeſty, as a Reward and Comfort to 


that venerable Head, which has been ſo 


long perplexed with the Cares of his People, 
and the important Weight of a Crown. 


FINTIS. 
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